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VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Philadelphia, September 30, 1829. 

Sir: I have now the satisfaction of replying to the 

several inquiries embraced in your letters of the 2d and 
6th instant, and your circular of the 2lst of July. 


| 
| 


In reducing the quotations on Atnsterdam, the guild- 
er has been estimated at 40 cents, the usual estimate, 
which is very nearly true; strictly, the guilder is worth, 
comparing silver with silver, 3997-100. This coin is 
of the same yalue now as at the commencement of the 


For the determination of the weight and fineness of | £¢Ties. 


the gold coins of Great Britain, and the gold and silver 
coins of France, requested in your letter of the 2d, I was 
only fortunate enough to obtain, after much inquiry, a 
few sovereigns and 5 franc pieces of this year, and one 
specimen of the 40 franc gold pieces of 1828, all appa- 
rently perfect, however-exhibiting, even under a strong 
magnifier, no mark of attrition. ‘They were all weigh- 
ed and assayed with the utmost attention to accuracy.— 
The sovereigns were found to weigh precisely 5 dwts. 
3 grains, and, on being assayed, proved to be of the 
standard fineness of 22 carats. The value of each sov- | 
ereign of standard fineness, and weighing as above, 
will be 455.5. The full weight of the sovereign, by 
mint regulations is 5 dwts. 3 27-100 grs.; and its intrin- 
sic value estimated in our coins at $4 56.6. The 40 | 
franc piece of France weighed 8 dwts. 7 grains, and 
was found to be of the fineness of 214 carats, equal in | 
French expression, to 896-1000. The value of the 40 | 
franc piece deduced from this specimen, would be 
$7 205. By mint regulation it should contain 8 dwts. | 
7 15-100 of the fineness of 900-1000, the value corres- | 
ponding to which is $7 24.2. A 40 franc Napoleon of | 
1810, unaltered by use was weighed and assayed | 
with the same result in every respect. 

The 5 franc piece of 1829, though differing in weight | 
to the extent of 4 grains, weighed, on an average, 16 | 
dwts. 1 grain, and, on assaying, proved to be of the fine- | 
ness of 10 oz. 16 dwts. 7 grains fine in the pound, equiv- | 
alent to the French expression 900-1000. This gives | 
for the value of each piece 93 4-10 cents. The 5 franc | 
piece, by mint regulations, should weigh 16 dwts. 
1 85-100 grains, which, at the standard fineness of 900- | 
1000 gives for the value of the 5 franc piece 93 54-100 | 
cents. 

For the purpose of accomplishing the objects specifi- | 
ed in your letter of the 6th, and some of the inquiries 
in your circular, the accompanying table has been form- 
ed of the rates of exchange of Philadelphia, on London, 


| 
| 


mencing in 1788, before the effects of those events | 
were developed, which, in a few years after that period, | 
disturbed the ordinary arrangements of commercial in- | 
tercourse. In commencing the search for data to com- 

plete this series, I entertained the hope of being much | 
more successful than I have been; but I fear to render | 
what has been clone useless for your purpose, by longer | 
delay, in attempting to perfect it. Incomplete as it is, 
it presents, during some parts of the period it embraces, | 
a train of facts not uninteresting. In no instance has a | 


| 


Paris, and Amsterdam, through a series of years, com- | fere 1 


The par on Paris has been assumed at 5 francs 26 cen- 
times per dollar, and the quotation reduced according- 
ly. This par is however, stated by some very respect- 
able authorities at 5 francs 25 centimes per dollar, found- 
ed on the erroneous, as I contend, report of the French 
assays, by which our silver coins are rated at about the 
fourth of one per cent. below their standard. Pre- 
viously to the present French system, the quotations 
were founded on the livre, the relation of which to the 
franc is well known, and has been regarded in the re- 
ductions of that dates 

The earlier exchanges on London are reduced ac- 
cording to the old proportion of 166 2-3, Pennsylvania 
currency, for £1 sterling. In later years, the quotations 
are given in our prices current «t so much above or be. 
low par; having in view the par of $4 44, assumed in 
our revenue laws, which, when thus assumed, was, no 
doubt, considered equivalent to the proportion above 
mentioned, ; 

The near equality of the rates of exchange on Lon- 
don, Patis, and Amsterdam, in 1788, 1789, indicates 
that the old estimate of the par in London, which was 
very nearly true during the currency of the pillar dollar, 

ad not, at those periods, been discovered to he erro- 
neous, though this was the fact after the Spanish dollar 
of 1772, and onwards, had become general in circula- 
tion, and considered still to represent 4s. 6d. sterling. 
The remarkable want of pseuihinta exhibited in recent 
years, between our exchange on London and those on 
Paris and Amsterdam, strongly intimates that the nomi- 


nal par on which the former is quoted is now far from 


being conformable to the existing monetary system of 
the United States and England. 

The exchanges on London, Paris, and Amsterdam, 
given for the years 1826, ’27, ’28, ’29, are worthy of 
special notice; they are actual transactions of the same 
institution, the United States Bank. 

I find no trace of a premium on gold, in this city, be- 
821, for the purpose of export and remittance, in 
preference to bills of exchange. A small premium of 
perhaps 4 per cent. was, in previous years, occasionally 
given for gold, to be used in the arts, or as a medium of 
easier transportation than silver. The state of exchange 
in May of that year would now bring gold into demand 
at a premium of 4 per cent.; but it is probable that, for 
afew months after the first experiments of remitting 
gold, it might have been obtained without a premium. 
In the year 1820, more than $1,300,000, in gold, were 
coined at the mint, and it would not bear a premium 


conjectural quotation of exchange been inserted, how- that would attract notice until it had become scarce,* 


ever probable it might be that the rate continued the | 
same. 





_ When the sign of repetition appears in the col-| The effect of the suspension of specie payments by 
umn, it represents an actual quotation inthe price cur- the Bank of England cn the paper currency, Is given at 
rent or record made use of. | so much percent. below par of $3 17s. 104d. per ounce, 

In giving the exchanges, I have, for more ready com- | tor gold, calculated from the quotations of the price of 
parison, reduced those on Paris and Amsterdam to their gold,given in Marchett’s tables, from 1815 to 1825, inclu- 
rate above or below par, as those of London are now | sive, from which, also, are chiefly taken the quotations 
given. of the price of silver per ounce 
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Ihave carefully taken the average’ of the rates on 
London and Paris; together with the price of silver in 
London,and premium on gold here, for the years 1823, 
24, ’25, in order to place them in opposition with the 


exchange between London& Paris, given for those years | 


by Mr. Tooke, in his “Considerations on the Currency.” 
These comparisons will, it is presumed, bear on the 
general subject of your investigations. ‘This writer 


states the par between London and Paris at 25 francs | 


15 centimes for the pound sterling. This is deduced, 
I presume, from a comparison of the market price of 
silver in the two countries. The price of standard sil- 
ver in London, for those years, averaged almost precise- 
5 shillings per ounce, equal to 5s. 43d. for fine silver, 
which compared with the price of fine silver in Paris, 
by mint regulations, gives fur the par, during those 
three years, 25 francs 23 centimes, dfffering only the 
third of one per cent. from the ratio assumed by him 
as the ordinary par. 

Itis worthy of notice, that the par between London 


and Paris, deduced from the par of 5 264 between the | 
United States and Paris, compared with the actual par | 
in silver between the United States and London, results | 


in the above ratio of 25 francs 23 centimes for £1 ster- 
ling. 
Average of three years, 1823, 1824, and 1825. 
London on Paris, 25 francs 40 centimes for sight bills, 
which is equal to 1 per cent. below par, say for 60 


day bills, § below par. 
Philadelphia on Paris, 60 day bills, 5 francs 
26} centimes, par. 


Philadelphia on London, 60 day bills, 
Standard silver, per ounce, in London, 5s. 
Premium on gold in Philadelphia, 2} premium. 

Another series of rates of exchange is subjoined, em- 
bracing, for the years 1827 and ’28, the exchange of 
Philadelphia on London, Amsterdam, and Paris, from 
actual sales by the United States’ Bank. 


Average of two years, 1827, and 1828. 


Philadelphia on London, 69 days 
Philadelphia on Paris, do. 
Philadelphia on Amsterdam, do. 
Price of standard silver in London, 5 shillings. 
Premium on goldin Philadelphia, 5 5-8 premium. 

Specie payments were suspended in Philadelphia the 
30th August, 1814, but from the silence of the prices 
current, it is to be inferred that a general good feeling 
prevented the effects of this measure from becoming 
sensible, in the form of a premium on specie, until the 
spring of 1815. The first notice of a premium that I 
have discovered, is in May, 1815. 

Specie payments were resumed by the Philadelphia 
banks February 20, 1817. During all the period of 
suspension, gold and silver appear to have been equal- 
ly appreciated. 

The inquiries contained in your circular will now be 
reviewed in their order. 

Question 1. The standard weight and fineness of the 
gold and silver coins of Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Spain, and Portugal, wi!l embrace, it is presumed, all 
that it will be important to notice. 


10 2-3 premium. 
1 5-6 premium. 
1 96-100 premium. 


Great Brirary. 


The sovereign, or pound sterling, in gold, is of the 
standard weight of 5 dwts. 3 27-100 grains, and of the 
fineness of 22 carats. The silver coins of Great Britain 
are of the standard fineness of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine in 12 
ounces, and the standard weight of 3 dwts. 15 3-11 grs. 
for the shilling piece. The market value of the sover- 
eign of full weight, when exchange on London is 94 to 
1Q, is 475 to 480 by tale. The sovereign is considered 


these, that, until 1800, the paper currency of England 
had been sustained by public feeling, though specie 
payments were suspended in 1797. 





83 premium. | 


| to be of full weight when it weighs 5 dwts. 2} grains, 
| when below this, it is called light, and is sold by weight 
}al the same premium as our gold coins. But few ot 
| them are light. 

The silver coins of Great Britain are rarely seen in 
the Atlantic cities of the United States. The value of 
the shilling piece, when of standard weight and fineness, 
_is 21 74-100 cents, the multiples in proportion. 
FRANCE, 


The standard fineness of the gold coins of France is 
9 parts fine and 1 part alloy. The standard weight of 
| the 40 franc piece is 8 dwts. 7 15-100 grains; the value, 
| when of full weight and fineness, has been before stat- 
(ed. These coins, whether of full or of light weight, 
| are not sold by tale, but at a premium by weight, vari- 
| able with the demand for gold, and nearly the same as 
| that on our gold coins; the latter are however preferred, 
'as being of a familiar standard. The fineness, weight, 
| and value of the 5 france pieces, have been before stated 


HOLLAND. 


The ten guilder piece of the improved coinage of 
| 1816 must be of the standard fineness of 900-1000, and 
| weigh 103 85-100 grains Troy; i's value, when of full 
| weight and fineness, is 3 77-1U0, on which value it bears 
a premium in the market with other gold coins; it is not 
sold by tale, and is not frequently found in the United 
| States. 

| The silver guilder must be of the fineness of 893-1000 
and be of the weight of 166 17-100 Troy grains: its val 
ue is 39 97-100, it israrely seen in the United States. 


SPAIN. 


| The standard fineness of the gold coins of Spain is 21 
| carats; their actual fineness is a little variable, but, on 
|an average, about 20 carats 3 7-16 grains. The doub- 
| loon is the most important of these coins; by mint reg 
| ulations, it should weigh 17 dwts. 10 grains; their value 
lif of the weight and fineness above stated, would be 
| $14 68: they rarely, however, exceed the weight of 
| 17 dwts. 9 grains, and on an average, may be stated at 
17 dwts. 8 grains; they are sold only by tale, being in 
constant demand for export to the West Indies, especi- 
' ally to Cuba, and varying in price from 15 to 16 dollars; 
| their ordinary real value, estimated in our gold coins, is 
| $14 62. 
| The standard fineness of the silver coins of Spain is 
| generally stated at 10 oz. 15 dwts. fine in 12 ounces; 
they incline to exceed, rather than fall below this. By 
| mint regulations, 84 dollars are to be coined from a 
'mare of silver; assuming for the marc the weight of 
3553 grains, which is exceedingly near the truth, the 
standard weight of the Spanish dollar will be 17 dwts. 
,10 grains. These coins are not, however, made of this 
/weight. When new, they weigh, on an average, 17 
'dwts. 8+ grains; taken promiscuously, as found in cir- 
| culation at this time, they will average 17 dwts. 7 grains, 
| the value corresponding to which is 100 cents S mills. 
| PORTUGAL. 
| The standard fineness of the gold coins of Portugal is 
| 22 carats; they do nct, however, as repeated assays prove 
| adhere strictly to that standard; the deviation from it is 
from a quarter to half a carat grain. The standard 
weight of these coins is 9 dwts. 53 grains for the half 
| Joliannes, the value of which, of standard fineness, 
would be $8 183. The average value of a considerable 
number, which were the subject of examination in 1826, 
was found to be $8 18; they are sold only by weight, 
and bear a premium on their intrinsic value nearly equal 
to that on the gold coins of the United States. 
Of the silver coins of Portugal, none are found in our 
| currency. 
| "The above remarks embrace what I have to offer on 
the Ist, 2d, and Sd queries. ‘The scope of the 4th has 
heen embraced in the quotations of exchange exhibit 
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1830. } 
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ed inthe table. The 5th will, no doubt, be replied to | inducement for its production by increasing its value 
from some source possessing means of information not | relatively to silver, so that it has advanced, since the dis- 
within my reach. The table, however, will satisfy this | covery of America, from 10 for 1, to 15, & even 16 tol. 
inquiry in relation to Great Britain. | New mines of gold or silver, it is conceivable, may 

6th. The entire expense of transporting gold and | again, as heretofore, be developed of such productive- 
silver coins to London or Paris may be at 24 to 3 per | ness as suddenly to derange the existing proportions; 
cent. That on gold may be slightly less than that on | and, in this view of the subject, the proportional value 
silver, insomuch as the forwarding from Havre or Liver- | of these metals is liable to great fluctuation. But such 
pool would be somewhat more expensive in the case of | contingencies apart, it results from past experience, and 
silver. This statement is founded on actual operations | is conformable to analogy, that the proportional value 
of the United States’ Bank. Among the items of | of gold to silver must still be progressively increased, 
charge, 1 observe, is one of one per cent. commission, | from time to time, in order to elicit from the mines the 


which probably many shippers, by the aid of partners 
abroad, or some accommodating arrangement of mutual 
favors, find means to avoid, and thus reduce the charge 
to about 2 per cent. 

7 & 8. These are embraced in the tabular details. 


| relative proportional production in weight of gold to 
| silver, or countervail the diminution of it.* 

It may be added, that, if any highly commercial na- 
| tion, not now employing gold in preference to silver for 
‘the purposes of currency, should decide on giying to 


9 & 10. The gold par with London is ¢4 56.6 for thy | it this preference, the effect of a new demand operating 
pound sterling, which is 27 percent. above the par of | on a supply not now well sustained, must sensibly in- 


$4 44, on which exchanges on’Europe are now compu- 
ted. Until exchange advances nominally to 2} premi- 
um, it is actually below the par of gold, which would, 
in that case, rather incline to come into the country 
than to go out. When exchange is nominally at 2} pre- 


| crease this tendency to an adyance in the proportional 
| value of gold. The measure of this effect would de- 
| pend on the quantity of gold required for the circula- 
| tion of such nation, and the relaticn of gold to silver, 
| adopted in order to secure the object in view. 


mium, if gold could be transported without expense, a} In compliance with the request subjoined to your cir- 
remittance in our gold coins, or by a bill, would be | cular, respecting the fineness and weight of the Mexi- 
equal; but the exchange must advance so much more | can dollars, I have to observe, that the Mexican, Cen- 
as to cover the entire expense of transportation, before | tral American, and Peruvian dollars, weigh 17 dwts. 8 
gold will be shipped in preference to bills, even if it { grs. ‘The Mexican has often been found to exceed this 
could be obtained without a premium. When the ex- | weight by half a grain on an average of large deposites, 
change advances to 6 percent. gold will be shipped / and the Central American has generally exceeded it by 
regularly, and will begin to bear a premium, as there | a quarter of a grain. Our latest trials, however, indicate 
will at all times be some shippers who possess facilities | adisposition to issue these coins at a fraction less 
for its transportation, which reduce the charges on the | weight; but the deviation is not clearly ascertained, If 
operation. With exchange at 7 advance, as usually | indeed it be more than casual. All these coins, as well 
computed, gold would be worth a premium of 1 per | as the Chilian dollar, are of the Spanish standard. The 
cent. to shippers, if ordinary facilities and the premium | Chilian has, however, been generally found deficient in 
would advance thereafter with the advance of exchange. | weight, the average not exceeding 17 dwts. 7 grs. The 
it is known that our gold coins occasionally are taken | Columbian dollar is an anomaly: its fineness is only 9 
directly from the Mint to the Liverpool packets. On } fine in 12, and its weight 15 dwts. 11 grs, and its aver- 
examining, however, the exports of gold and silver for | age value 70 to 75 cents. 
1828, as stated in the annual report on the commerce of | ‘The Mexican dollar has from its fuller weight, been 
the United States, I was surprised to find only 12,000 | more in demand than other varieties of the Spanish dol- 
dollars in gold exported to England. The export tothe | lar for shipment, as a remittance, when exchange is 
British American Colonies of about 51,000 dollars, con- high, its average value, when of recent emission, being 
sisted, probably, of our coins; the large shipments to | about the halt of one per cent. above that of our dollar. 
Cuba were principally, I presume, of doubloons. Iam | When exchange on London is at 8 per cent. advance, 
unable, however, to add any thing useful to the informa- | as usually computed, that being very nearly the par 
tion contained in those statements of the distribution of | with London, comparing actual value of silver with sil- 
specie and bullion exporied. ver under the present English system, our silver coins 
11. This has been embraced in the table. | would be exported if the operation involved noexpense; 
12. Before the dircovery of America, the proportion- | they will not in fact, however, be exported until ex- 
al value of gold & silver was as 10 to 1, and the amount | change has advanced about three percept. higher; and, 
in weight of gold produced in Europe was to that of | even in that case, Mexican and Spanish dollars will be 
silver about as 1 to 40. _1 follow, on this subject, the | preferred, if obtainable without a premium, being a lit- 
statements of Humboldt, in his work on New Spain,who | tle superior in value to our coins. When exchange is 
appears to have investigated the subject with much care. | at 114 to 12, and Mexican and Spanish dollars at a pre- 
‘The production of gold from America, up to the year | mium, our silver coins are exported with some advan- 
1525, was much above the proportion first stated. From | tage, in preference to bills at that rate. 
this period to the discovery of the gold minesof Brazil, | Of the value of different coins in Cuba, or South 
near the end of the 17th century, the quantity of silver ; America, &c. 1 have been unable to acquire any infor- 
exceeded in weight that of gold, inthe proportion of 60 /mation to be relied on, except as to the doubloons, 


or65tol. In the first part of the 18th century, a re- | 
markable change occurred. ‘The silver produce had | 
but little increased, but that of gold was so much ex- | 
tended by the productiveness of the Brazil mines, that 
the proportion of silver to gold, received annually from | 
America, was reduced in weight from 30 for 1; but in | 
the last part of this century, the mines of Mexico produ- | 
ced, annually, fourfold the quantity derived from them 
at its commencement; so that from 1750 to 1800, the 
quantity of silver imported from America into Europe 
has been to that of gold as 40 to 1, the increase of sil- 
ver from Mexico having more than counterbalanced 
that of gold from Brazil. 

It is to be remarked, that, in order to sustain the pro- 
uction of gold inthe above ratio to that of silver, it has 
een found necessary, progressively, to strengthen the 


a 


which has already beeg noticed. 
Very respectfully, Sir, your obdt. servant, 
SAMUEL MOORE. 

Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury. 

* What the requisite proportion of weight may be to 
sustain a given groportion in value of gold to silver, is 
a difficult problem. The proportion of nations that shall 
decide on making gold an_ essential element in their 
currency, must very much control it. The great dis- 
proportion in the quantity of gold and silver existing in 
nature, is strongly indicated by the fact, that a price per 
pound fifteen times as high, and operating for such a se- 
ries of years as must have tested its effect, has not com- 
manded an average annual supply of gold, in propor: 
tion to silver, higher than 1 to 40 or 59. 
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COL. POWELL’S SALE. 
On Wednesday the 23d ult. the sale of a part of this 
gentleman’s stock of improved Durham short horned 
caitle, imported or bred by him, took place at Pow- 
elton on the Schuylkill. Before the appointed time 
of sale, the lawn near the house was well filled 
with respectable visiters, who came either to ad- 
mire or purchase. Among the company we ob- 
served the Baron de Krudener, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, Gen, Eator, Secretary of War, the Hon. Mr. Lloyd, 
of Massachnsetts, Dr. Hossack, of New York, G. W. 
Featherstonebaugh, Esq. of New York, Mr. Walcott, of 
Connecticut, Dr. Chiscoe, of Virginia. Several gentle- 
men from Maryland, and a number of other distinguish- 
ed agriculturists from various other parts of the U- 
nion. 
All seemed to join in general admiration of the beau- 
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| ty of the cattle, their fine breeding, and excellent con- 


| dition, convey ing a compliment on the taste, judgment, 
and patriotic spirit of Col. Powel, more pointed than 
any we can express. Indeed our object in writing this 
article is not to praise Col. Powel, nor his cattle, but to 
give our agricultural readers an idea of the yast improve- 
ment and increase which might be made in their stock. 
Too many of our farmers, we believe, have long satisfi- 
ed themselves with the knowledge common to every 
| one—that all things in nature will produce their kind— 
| without recollecting that an evil tree is as sure to pro- 
| duce evil fruit, asa guod tree is to produce good fruit. 
In other words, if you want a good cow, mark the qual- 
! ities of its parents. It is remarkable enough, that while 

in the breed of horses every ostler at a country tavern, 
and every petty dealer at a market, however ignorant 
they may otherwise be, will affect great knowledge in 
the pedigree of a horse which they may have for sale, 
knowing that the proof of its coming froma good sire 
and a good dam, will be its best recommendation, yet 
some of our agriculturists appear tobe utterly care- 
less or inattentive to the breed of sheep, dogs, and oth- 
er animals, no less useful to man nor profitable to their 
owners thanahorse. But we are dwelling too long on 
preliminaries, and hasten to give an account of Colonel 
Powel’s sale. 

The morning was extremely warm, but the judicious 
arrangements which had been made for the display of 
the cattle and for the accommodation of the company 
which exceeded 1000 persons, most of whom were in- 
tended buyers or amateurs, brought the whole under the 
shade of the beautiful trees which bound the park on 
the North. 

The first cow offered was Volante, a beautiful red 
and white, 5 years old, bred by J. Whitaker, Esq. a 
gentleman near Otley, Yorkshire, England, and impor- 
| ted by Col. Powel, in July 1826, which was sold to B. 

D. Perkins, Esq. for $305 
The next cow Annabella, 6 years old, light roan, 
was bred by Mr. Booth in Eng. and imported with 

the foregoing, sold to W. H. Freeman, Esq. for 310 

Stately, in 1822, sold to W. Painter for 265 
Virginia, 9 years old, begotten in England, from 
| the stock of the celebrated J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. 
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| P. at Yorkshire, sold to W. Wright for 240 
Marcia, a heifer of 7 months by B. Malcomb and 
| Stately, sold to Thomas Kotch, Esq. for 240 


Zenobia, a beautiful red cow, 7.years old, impor- 
| ted by Col. Powel in 1828, bred byW. Woodhouse, 


| sold to D. Thomas of Maryland, for 410 
| Sarah, six years old, imported last year, was also 
| bought by D. Thomas for 410 


Nine other cows were sold to Messrs. Dager, 
| Freeman, Sharp, S. Allen, C. Barnitz, J. P. Thom- 
son, and W. Elmer at various prices, ranging from 
210 the lowest, to 359 the highest. 
Five fine bulls were also sold; the first Bolivar, 
5 years old, red and white, bred in England by W. 
Whitaker, and imported by Col. Powel, in 1826, 
was purchased by B. Chew, Esq. for 465 
Tecumseh, 2 years old, bred by Col. Powel, from 


| B. Malcolm and D. Desdemona, was purchased by 


D. Thomas for 510 
Diego, one year old, purchased by M.Eyre,Esq. 300 
Orlando, eleven months old, purchased by J. P 

Thompson, Esq. for 300 
Memnon, 3 years old, red and white, bred by Mr. 

Whitaker, in England, imported in 1828, purcha- 

sed by Mr. Briscoe for 405 
Romp, a bull calf by Tecumseh, 7 days old, was 

purchased by B. D. Pickering, Esq. for 110 
And Gipsey, a heifer nine months o! id, was pur- 

chased by D. Elmer for 200 
Thus we find out of the above list that two bulls and 

three cows sold together for 1735 dollars! And de- 

ducting two only from the total sale, viz:— Yorkshire 

Belle, a cow, which was sold with a knowledge and un. 
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derstanding of its being disorderea for 151 dollars, and 
the seven days old calf above mentioned, the sale of the 
remaining 21 head will average 320 dollars each, 
Immediately after the sale, tables; upwards of 300 ft. 
long, were spread, under the shade of the same beauti- 
ful trees which had protected the company during the 
hours of business; in the furnishing of which no less 
taste, judgment and liberality were manifested by our 
host than in the management of his other affairs. The 
tables were constantly replenished as the chairs were 
successively filled; and the gathering storm alone 
broke off the social and pleasant communication be- 
tween Col. Powel and his visiters. U.S. Gaz. 


SOME FURTHER PAPERS RELATING TO 
CAPT. CONYNGHAM. 


{Communicated for the Register of Pennsylvania. } 


Extra fom the Journal of Capt. Gustavus Conyngham. 

“By the sound we knew that a little earth lay only 
between us and liberty—what difficulty had I to repress 
my various emotions at the circumstance—what opposi- 
tidn did [ not encounter from the prisoners—how diffi- 
cult it was to convince them that silence would prevent 
suspicion, and darkness alone give sucess to our under- 
taking. I had to swear at them, I had to threaten them, 
I told them they must lie quiet till midnight, at that hour 
when mischief ventures forth to do her deeds of dark- 
ness. I made them return into the prison--I made 
them aid now to remove whatever might create suspi- 
cion-—l covered the hole with my half worn out misera- 
ble bed—I laid down on it to rest, to keep all hid, all 
secret—I did not intend to sleep, my eyes were kept 
open by the hope which danced on my fancy, the hope 
of escape. We had all suffered,and every breast breath- 
ed revenge. My wrists were sore with the irons—my 
legs were cut with the fetters; I did not complain; t had 
made up my mind to dear every thing or every species 
of cruelty, which British tyranny could devise, on ac- 
count of my own and my country’s injuries; and [ now 
anticipated the hour when I should be free and un- 
shackled, and once again on that element, where unre- 
strained I could do deeds of retaliation for all that I had 
been made to suffer. 

The men complained that I wanted to get off alone, 
and leave them to their fate. I proposed to draw lots— 
which was accordingly done. I caused them to observe 
silence, to keep in their own apartments. The officer 
of the night entered—he counted each inmate—I pre- 
tended sleep—he withdrew, and left us in security, as 
he thought. I was to give the signal—it was given— 
the men who had drawn the early numbers entered the 
hole, they clambered to the summit, and soon burst 
forth through the little clay which was left between 
them and freedom. They were soon free; but it was 
my sad fate to follow the largest man of the whole num- 
ber—he unfortunately stuck fast—in vain did he try to 
turn, to twist, all would not do, all exertion was vain, he 
could neither go on or return, he was securely wedged 
between the earth and a large stone (which it was not 
thought safe to remove) of the building—TI had follow- 
ed him—I was followed by others—in vain were their 
cries, their entreaties, I told them they should not be 
buried alive if I could help it, and as necessity was the 
mother of expedients I told them to assist me—I scra- 
ped the earth away with my hands, I handed to the one 
behind, he to another, and so on till it reached the pris- 


CAPTAIN CONYNGHAM, 53 








pleasant passage—took chaise and horses, posted to Pa- 
ris, which we reached fatigued enough. Dined, drank 
the health of the Duke of Richmond and Edmund 
Burke, and prepared a sketch of future exploits on the 
sea. G. CONYNGHAM.” 


Plymouth, Guard House, outside of Prison Gate. 


The following is a true account of what adventure 
happen’d me here. 

“I was somewhat startled on seeing a female, well 
drest; face covered with a veil enter the room in which 
I was sitting. Before I could express any surprize she 
rushed forward, threw her arms around my neck, ex- 
claiming ‘my dear dear husband,” then whispering in 
my ear, “acknowledge me to be your wife and you are 
safe.” I caught hold of her, and pushing her back, told 

| the officer ‘I knew her not, she was not my wife, and 
in fact L had never seen her before.” She, however,re- 
| newed her cries and intreaties, insisted upon it I was 
| her husband, her darling husband, and I must go with 
her.” I told her ‘she was a fool to a ct such a part, I 
was neither afraid to acknowledge my name or the cause 
| in which I had embarked, and was prepared to suffer 
| all that a cruel enemy dared to inflict.” She however 
persisted that I was her husband, and it was not until af- 
ter some time that the officer thought proper to re- 
| move her from the room, seeing she made no impres- 
| sion on me, and that I was determined not to be her 
| dupe. 
| She appeared to be about twenty-five years of age 
| rather good looking, and of decent manners. I was af- 
terwards informed her busband had been confined in 
prison on a charge of murder, and had made his escape. 
| [ attributed therefore the conduct of the woman. to the 
treachery of the government—for if I had acknowledg- 
| ed myself to be her husband, I should have suffered for 
his crime. But my friends, who visited me in prison, 
and to whom [I communicated the incident attributed it 
entirely to the woman herself, as a scheme to save the 
life of her husband, for whose apprehension a large re- 
ward wasthen offered. I, however, having suffered so 
much by the treachery of the English, believe it was a 
scheme to rid me of life in an easy and expeditious way 
without much trouble or difficulty. To deprive me of 
life, as an American officer, would be to jeopard the lives 
of British officers then in confinement in America, who 
| would probably be made victims of exemplary ven- 
| geance. To deprive me of life as a British subject, who 
had wantonly deprived a fellow creature of his life by 
an act of deliberate murder would be considered by 
them an act of masterly policy, which the good of the 
country required at the hands of the Ministry, being a 
case in which Congress would have no right to inter- 
fere. G. CONYNGIIAM.” 


Copied from the original—no date. 
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Extract of a Letter from Antigua. 


“The Sun rose in all its majesty, and the blue waves 
of a West India sea were dazzling to the beholder. A 
gentle breeze, sufficient to fill the sails, made the vesse} 
pass with easy motion over the waters. Some of the 
passengers were walking on the deck, others sat under 
« sail spread as an awning, three ladies were looking 
over the side at the fish playing around, and watching 
for the Dolphin in pursuit of flying fish. The Captain 
paced the quarter deck with a small glass in his hand, 
which at intervals he would raise to his eye and look 


en 


on, my big companion was loosened, he got relieved | with some anxiety, as if to search for some monster of 
and was enabled to get upon the solid earth. I hasten’d | the deep; sometimes his eye would be raised ona sea- 
to » $ave notice to Mr. ; a Post| man who sataloft. Hours passed away, the time was 
Chaise and four soon arrived—we hasten’d to Dover— | beguiled much in the manner I have described. The 
the Packet was just putting off; we jumped on board— | ladies would frequently interrupt the Captain as he pas- 
the vessel had hardly got off when a cry was heard that | sed them with questions, “Is there any danger of meet- 
the Pirate Conyngham had been seen to go aboard.— | ing with an American Privateer?” “Is the Revenge 
The captain swore he would not put back; it was a fair! cruizing near these Islands” ‘Is it true that the A- 
wind, and he would not miss it. We arrived after a! mericans are so fond of shedding blood, that neither sex, 
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age, or condition, can escape their fury’” The answers 
of the Captain were adapted to remove any unpleasant 
impressions, and he succeeded in soothing and calming 
their fears. The ladies, relieved from anxiety, rattled 
away in pleasant talk, when suddenly a cry from aloft, 
“A sail,” “a sail,” caused general confusion among the 
passengers. Every one was now on foot, with eager 
look bent on the place to which the seaman aloft point- 


CAPTAIN CONYNGHAM. 
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| service, [ am commanded to demand, in the most pet- 
| emptory manner, that the Pilot may be immediately 
, released and sent hither, together with Lieutenant Hale 
and the crew of the late Hothan sloop, whose impris- 
| onment and detention, is contrary to all faith and confi- 
| dence, and in direct breach of the sacred regard held 
and maintained by all Nations in respect to vessels bear- 
_ ing flags of truce. Lam, sir, yours, &c. 


ed. The Captain hasten’d up the shrouds, gaye orders 
to the man at the helm, he remained some minutes 
watching the approaching and suspicious stranger, then | 
coming upon deck, said “that the vessel looked d d | * r 
rakish: he had no doubt it was a Privateer, probably the eek. * Sar ae rh Ce 
Revenge, the terror of these seas.” The ladies were | «fferewith I transmit you two Resolves of Congress, 
in tears, and withdrew to the cabin half fainting from | that passed the 9th of November. You will be kind 
apprehension. We saw there was no prospect of ¢s- | enough to lay them before Admiral Gambier. It is all 
cape; the sail gradually approached, enlarging as it ad- | the answer [am required to give him.” 
yanced, when near, a gun was fired, we lay foo, a boat | 

put off from the stranger and two officers and nine men | 
were soon upon our deck. The spokesman was drest | In Congress, 9th of November, 1778. 

in a blue roundabout and trowsers, a belt round his! Ordered, That Commissary Beatty be furnished with 
waist had attached to it four pistols, his face was some- | a copy of the Resolutions of Congress on the subject of 
what sun burnt, and his form light and active, apparent- | seditious papers circulated under the colour of flags, 
ly about twenty-five years; his countenance was intelli- | and informed that in the opinion of Congress there was 
gent and interesting, from a melancholy shade over his | good reason for confining the Pilot, Lieutenant and 
features. He inquired our place of destination, from | crew of the vessel mentioned in his letter; that if any 
whence we had sailed, what did the cargo consist of, | objections are made to it on the part of the enemy, they 
what passengers were on board, having been informed | must be discussed on national grounds, and therefore 
some ladies were in the cabin, his cheeks became suffu- | that the peremptory requisition of Admiral Gambier 
sed with arosy red, and he observed to his Lieutenant, | will not be complied with. 
“I am so little of a lady’s man that you would have to 
communicate to them that the passengers are our guests 
not our prisoners.” The youth replied, “he had not 
sufficient confidence to address them, and their very ap- : ; 
pearance in sorrow would tie his lips together.” “Then | bi A sae ee ae a, — Gem- 
unwillingly I will go,” said the other. He went into | ate a3 ers = ew < : ‘x ae i778 ae 
the cabin with a manner and appearance all calculated |. ate Ar s on OW 3a f es . d ~ oa 
to win their confidence and dispel their fears. ‘he la- | '"8 - me ren - 4d x a - and 
dies soon resumed their smiles, and the youngest ask’d | RRGTRET Gn.ARO ARS euler, acdrenses te tee vame 
with much naivete, ifhe was really a Pirate. ‘I am a | pecwans, dated Dec. 25th, 1778. 

. - ; ; . Ardent, off New York, signed J. GAMBIER, Rear 
Captain of an American Privateer,” he replied, ‘‘and he | Admiral of he Blu § ic der-in-chief of 
I trust cannot be a pirate.” ‘*Are you the Captain of | hi Mat - : ° ae a 
the Revenge’” “Lam.” “Can it be possible that you | eee S VaReEES. 
are the man who is represented to be a bloody and fero- | = 
cious Pirate, whose chief delight is in scenes of car- | Purrapetrara, Nov. 28th, 1778. 


nage?” lam that person of whom these nursery tales; Sir—Your letter of the 15th, respecting the officers 
have been told, whose picture is hung up to frighten | and crew of the Hothan sloop, has been laid before 
children. I have suffered much from British prisons Congress, and I am instructed to inform you that as the 
and from British calumny, but my sufferings will never , manifests on board that vessel were of a seditious na- 
make me forget the courtesy due to ladies.”” During | ture and intended to open an unwarrantable correspon- 
the few days the vessels were together, the character of dence, their being covered by a flag of truce is by 


JAMES DICK. 
To Commissary Bearry. 





A true copy. 
CHARLES THOMPSON, Sec’y. 
To A. Skinner, Dep’y Commiss. Prisoners. 


the Captain of the Revenge, gradually unfolded his lof- 
ty daring, his chivalrous spirit; his bold and gallant na- 
val achievements, which were related by the Lieutenant 
to many a listening ear, raised him in our estimation, 
and his recent conduct was such as to fill our hearts with 
gratitude. The beautiful Miss Anne » who talk- 
ed and chatted with him in so sprightly a manner was 
a day or two afterwards with her two companions put 
on board a vessel (which we had fallen in with) bound 
to the island of 1 did not see Miss Anne again, 
until at L’Orient some time afterwards, when she was 
the Wife of the far famed Captain of the Revenge.” 

I copied, or rather took a copy of the above many 
years ago, and think it would make a happy termina- 
tion of the Captain’s papers. Mrs. Conyngham often 
told me the story as described by the gentleman who 
wrote the above. 








oe 


Correspondence in relation to Lieutenant Hele and others. 


New York, Oct. 27, 1778. 
Srir—Admiral Gambier having been informed that a 
Pilot of the name of Welbank, lately employed in the 


Hothan sloop, sent with a flag of truce tothe Delaware | 
is now closely confined in a dungeon at Philadelphia, | 
and intended to be immediately prosecuted to death,on | 
the pretence of his being a deserter from the American | 


| no means an extenuation of the offence. That as no 
| respect is due by the Law of Nations to a flag of truce 
when employed in illicit practices, so when detected all 
the rights of the flag are forfeited; nor does the acci- 
dental wreck of the vessel in question make any dis- 
tinction in favor of those who navigated her. That the 
resolution of Congress, authorizing the seizure of the 
flag, being subsequent to the fact complained of in that 
resolution, requires no justification. The fact must ne- 
cessarily precede both the complaint and the measures 
| for preventing the consequences of the fact. That ad- 
| dressing the manifesto in the first instance to Congress 
| does not prove that it was not sedition, since it was at 
' the same time addressed to the several Assemblys of 
, these United States, to the Clergy, to the officers of the 
| American Army, and to the People at large; which in- 
| contestibly shews it to be seditious and unwarrantable. 
, That notwithstanding the implied threat of retaliation, 
| had there been greater danger in it than there is, Con- 
| gress would nevertheless have adhered to such measures 
|asare justified by reason and conducive to the public 
| good. I have the honor, &c. 
HENRY LAURENS, 
President of Congress. 
To James Gamnttr, Esq. Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
and Commaniler in Chief, &c. 
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The Lieutenant *Hele, referred to in the preceding 
correspondence was afterwards placed in strict confine- 
ment, with others, by order of the Congress, on account 
of the severe treatment Captain Gustavus Conyngham 
experienced in New York, on his passage to England, 
and in England when a prisoner. 

Early in the month of October, 1778, Admiral Gam- 
bier provided a number of vessels with Flags of Truce, 
and commanded by naval officers, and sent them te va- 
rious places with a manifesto. The vess¢l commanded 
by Lieutenant Hele was wrecked in her passage up the 
Delaware, and the Manifesto being shown by them, 
Hele and the crew were thrown into prison on a charge 
of endeavoring to throw sedition in the Colonies. The 
fact was fully substantiated, and Hele was kept in con- 
finement. 

The case of Hele occasioned much ferment and ex- 
citement among the Captains of British vessels, which 
was heightened upon hearing that he was detained to 
answer the conduct of the English towards Capt. Con- 
yugham. As the life of Capt. Conyngham had been 
threatened, Congress was prepared to retaliate in case 


of his execution by immediately having Hele and his 
fellow prisoners hung. 


Copied from the papers of Gustavue Conyngham, shew- 
ing the want and sufferings of the Prisoners previous to 
1779. Altributed to Edmund Burke. 

Observations on the Ministerial arguments against put- 
ting the American Prisoners on the same footing with 
respect to provisions, as the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch Prisoners, 

On the 29th of June last, Mr. Fox moved in the House 
of Commons the following resolution: 

“That, it is the opinion of this House that the Ameri- 
can Prisoners ought to be put on the same footing with 
respect to provisions, as the prisoners of France, Spain, 
and Holland.” This motion was negatived. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland then made the follow- 
ing motion. 

‘*That it appears to this House, that the allowance to 
the American prisoners, is to each prisoner, per week, 
seven quarts of beer, seven pounds of bread, four 
pounds and a balf of meat, four ounces of butter, and 
six ounces of cheese, together with two pints of peas or 
greens in lieu thereof; and that the said American pris- 
oners have during their confinement been remarkably 
healthy.” Carried. 

Mr. Fox then moved—*‘That it appears to this House 
that the allowance of bread to the American prisoners is 
per day half a pound less than is allowed to the prison- 
ers of France, Spain, and Holland.” 

Lord North admitted the fact, but in order to prevent 
it from appearing on the publick journal, moved the pre- 
vious question, which was carried. 

The Lord Advocate then moved—That it appears to 
this House that the clothing furnished to the American 
prisoners is fully sufficient, and is sent as often as it is 
wanted. Carried. 

A motion was made in the House of Lords by his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, for putting the Ameri- 
can prisoners on equal terms, in point of food, with the 
French, Spanish and Dutch prisoners. Negatived. 

_ Whether the allowance made by government is suffi- 
cient to keep the American prisoners in health and spir- 
its, without the assistance of charitable contributions. — 
This is a question of pressing importance; the last shil- 
ling of the charitable donations is distributed, and the 
Americans are reduced to the situation in which they 
were befere any subscription was made for their relief. 
It will be therefere in a short time perceived, whether 
the allowance made by Government be sufficient to 
keep the prisoners in health and spirits. Those who 





*Christopher Hele or Hale, also spelt Hall, in some 
of the Continental papers. He was released by order 


of Congress, upon parole, to continue in Philadelphia. 
Vor. VI. 8 
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remember the situation of the prisoners, in the very early 
part of their confinement, are deeply apprehensive of 
the mischief which will probably ensue; for they know 
during the years 1777, 1778, the American prisoners 
were so severely distressed and pinched with hunger as 
to kill and éat dogs which they enticed into the prison. 

The Lord Advocate himself appears sensible of the 
importance of the subscriptions, for his first motion 
states two facts, which are unconnected, and which he 
does not venture to connect—the allowance of provi- 
sions and the health of the prisoners. Ile was well aware 
that these two facts would not connect and coalesce 
without the help of a third consideration—the charita- 
ble contributions; but these he artfully keeps out of 
sight. He did not venture to state that the health of 
the prisoners was to be attributed solely to the govern- 
ment allowance. 

It was argued ‘*That the diet of prisoners, as persons 
in a state of inactivity, ought to be sparing, and that 
just enough to sustain life ought to be the measure; for if 
more than sufficient be allowed it would render the pris- 
oners unhealtliy, by producing gross humors; or if they 
sold the superabundant it was probable spirits would be 
purchased, and render them unhealthy and unhappy.” 

Admitting this argument in its full force, and connect- 
ing it with the circumstance of the prisoners having 
been, during confinement, :n good health and free from 
gross humors; it manifestly follows that they have not 
hitherto had more than sufficient, although it is an in- 
contestible fact,that the government allowance has been 
largely aided by charitable contributions. It seems al- 
most unnecessary to strengthen this observatior, by add 
ing, that if the American prisoners have not had more 
than necessary with the help of charitable contributions, 
they will have less than sufficient without such aid. 

It was contended by Lord Loughborough, “That in 
France it was usual for all persons to consume a much 
greater proportion of bread than was the custom in this 
country, and therefore it was reasonable to allow to the 
French prisoners a greater proportion of bread than of 
meat.” 

Very well, but was it not also admitted by the noble 
Lord, ‘‘that an American, like an Englishman, was ac- 
customed to eat more animal food than bread, and there- 
fore in apportioning his allowance, that circumstance re- 
quired attention.” 

Yet the American is not allowed a greater quantity of 
mest than the Frenchman; his allowance of meat is 
equivalent to the Frenchman, but his allowance of 
bread is one third less; so that the American is allowed 
no more bread for three days than is allowed to the 
Frenchman for two, and the former must subsist twelve 
months on that which is granted to the latter for eight 
months. This great disproportion in the article of bread 
is not made up in that of animal food, the allowance of 
meat being equal to both Frenchman and American, 
although the latter, it has been stated, require from hab- 
it a greater proportion of animal food than the former. 
The government allowance is therefore plainly defi- 
cient in the article either of bread or meat. The peti- 
tion of the prisoners is not murmuring, it is humble and 
respectful, reasonable and well-timed. It is reasonable, 
because it prays that the prisoners may be placed upon 
an equality; and itis well-timed, because it was not 
asked until the want was felt by the failure of the char- 
itable donations. 

It was said “That the Americans have even a better 
allowance than our own soldiers on board of transports.”’ 
The Ministerial speakers spoke triumphantly, and Lord 
Sandwich exultingly demanded whether the House was 
willing to admit that the American prisoners ought to 
have a larger allowance than was given to our own sol- 
diers going to fight in the cause of their country.” Lord 
Sandwich told the truth, but not the whole truth; he 
neglected purposely to inform the Flouse that the al- 
lowance he alluded to,was given to the soldiers in addi- 
tion to their pay, and that the masters and stewards of 
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Transports have an extra stock of provisions, which 
they dispose of to the soldiers by means of Serjeant 
Master’s votes. 

Again—“That a pound of bread is the ordinary gaol 
allowance throughout the kingdom; and that only a 
groata day is allowed to those persons who have sur- 
rendered their all, and are stili detained in prison by 
their crediters; and also that the like sum was allowed 
to the rebel prisoners in the year 1745, by means of 
which allowance they were furnished with the like quan- 
tity of bread, beer, beef, &c. as is now allowed to the 
American rebel prisoners.” The American prisoners 
are compared to three classes of prisoners and the ten- 
dency is to show that the Americans have not been 
treated worse. 

The imprisonment of persons committed on criminal 
prosecutions seldom exceeds six months,but the Ameri- 
can prisoners remain for an indefinite length of time— 
time enough to waste the constitution and destrey the 
strongest. Many are in prison for upwards of 3 years, 
and many have been compelled to escape from the 
hardness of their fare by digging and undermining their 
prison walls, 

Prisoners for debt. These are paid by their creditors 
2s. 4d. wéekly. The rigor of the creditor seldom ex- 
ceeds many months, and such is the clemency of the law 
that if the allowance be not duly paid on the first day 
of the week, immediate release ensues. The acts of 
insolvency afford a comforting prospect of relief to the 
prisoner. 

The rebeis of 1745—These were allowed 4d a day, 
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MASSACRE AT WYOMING & DEFEAT OF 
THE INDIANS BY GEN. SULLIVAN. 


The following year (1776) commenced a new era in 
the history of the American Colonies, and in some mea- 
sure gave peace to Wyoming in the midst of war, by re- 
moving from Pennsylvania the authority of the Proprie- 
taries, and royal Gevernors. During this interval of 
comparative repose, three companies of troops were 
enlisted at Wyoming for the service of the United Co- 
lonies. They were attached to the Connecticut line 
and made part of the troops of that Colony. At this 
time a full enumeration of the population at Wyoming 
was made, and the settlements were found to contain 
five thousand souls. Their militia at the same time 
amounted to one thousand one hundred men, capable 
of bearing arms;* and of this force about three hundred 
enlisted to serve against the common enemy. After 
their march, the settlers continued to guard themselves 
with increased vigilance. Regular garrison duty was 
performed in the several fortifications by classes of the 
militia in successive order; in addition to which, a pa- 
trol called the “Scout,” was established through the 
Valley, which was on duty night and day in succession, 
exploring all thickets and unfrequented grounds, in 
search of any lurking enemy which might have come to 
disturb their peace, or spy out the land. 

The frontier settlements of the different Colonies were 
at this’ time continually harrassed by incursive parties of 
British treops and Indians, from Canada; and the surren- 

| der of General Burgoyne which took place in October 


which procured for them the same quantity of provi- | (1777) did not produce an abandonment of the system. 
sions now given to the American rebels. They were | Early in the spring of 1778 a force consisting of about 
soon brought to trial, and they had been accustomed to | eight hundred men, and composed of British regulars, 


a spare diet when at home, and it ought to be remem- 
bered that they were supplied by their Jacobite friends, 
both with victuals and diet, and that to excess. The A- 
merican prisoners are all in a similar state of necessity, 
and therefore cannot aid each other; but in our gaols 
many of the prisoners have more than enough and can 
supply the more indigent. 

English prisoners have the satisfaction of seeing a 
friend; enjoying his benevolenée, his sympathy, and his 


compassion—but few, very few, have nota friend either | 


to pity them in their distress, or to relieve their necessi- 
ties. 

‘The American prisoners are separated from their 
friends by an immense ocean, and are only indebted for 
acts of kindness to the charitable and humane of that 
country where they are enclosed in prison. 

One circumstance is strong evidence of the American 


- . ! 
prisoners wanting bread “that they have expended more 


than one half ofthe money given them in the purchase 
of bread.”” | The American prisoners must now live on 
the prisonfallowance, unless the friends of humanity 
again interpose in their behalf; the last of the money has 
been distributed at Forten on the tenth of July, 1781, 
and at Mill Prison some time before. : 

The charitable contributions have been large in cloth- 
ing, but scarce any has been delivered to the prisoners 
at Forten for two years and a half past. 

The prisoners have been said to be in good spirits, but 
they are true Englishmen in this respect, for they bear 
their confinement very ill. Some have died of grief— 
John Marshal at Haslar, Mr. James Bostock and Mr. 
Wm. Hines at Forten. Thesame hasoccurred at Ply- 
mouth, and on board Prison ships. If the prisoners were 
cheerful, it ought to be attributed to the cause in which 
they are embarked, which has obtained for them the ap- 
probation of the virtuous and enlightened Members of 
Parliament, and indeed of the world. Suffering in a 
meritorinus cause gives them that cheerfulness which 
has been artfullw attributed to their pretended plentiful 
and abundant allowance of provisions. 

London, August, 1781. 

_ The foregoing is respectfully addressed to the 
friends of suffering humanity 


tories and Indians, under the command of Colonel John 
Butler, assembled at Niagara and marched to the re- 
| duction of Wyoming. The Indians were in number 
‘| about four hundred, and were commanded by Brandt,t 
| a warlike chief, of mixed blood. At Tioga Point these 
troops procured boats and rafts of wood upon which 
| they floated down the Susquehanna until they arrived 
about twenty miles above Wyoming Fort. Here they 
| landed the latter part of June. Onthe evening ofthe 
2nd of July they took possession ofa Fort which the 
settlers had built on the bank of the river about a mile 
| below the head of the valley, called Fort Wintermoot. 
| From this Fort, which the British commander made his 
head quarters, were sent small scouting parties in search 
of plunder and provisions, as well as to ascertain the 
| situation and strength of the force which remained for 
| the defence of the settlement. 
Upon the arrival of these troops the settlers collect- 
| ed their principal forces in a fortification situated on the 
west bank of the river, at a large eddy in the stream be- 
low Monockenock Island and about three miles above 
Wyoming Fort. This fort had been built and defended 
| by forty of the settlers in that vicinity, and had thence 
| obtained the name of “Forty Fort.” The Garrison now 
| assembled here, consisted of the most active of the set- 
| tlers, and amounted to three hundred and sixty eight 
' men, asmall party being left in the other forts for the 
protection of the settlement in their immediate vicinity. 
About a month previous messengers had been sent from 
‘ the settlers to the Continental army, to inform the com- 
| mander in chief of their situation, and to request that a 
| detachment might be sent to their assistance. 

On the morning of the Sd of July, the officers of the 
| garrison at Forty Fort held a ceuncil to determine on 
| the propriety of marching from the fort, and attacking 
| the enemy wherever found. The debates in this coun- 
| cil of war are said to have been conducted with much 
‘warmth and animation. The ultimate determination 


| 











| *See memorial to the Legislature of Connecticut, 
Oct. 20, 1784. 

{Brandt is said to have been a son of Sir William 
| Johnson by an Indian woman 
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was one on which depended the lives of the garrison | the rear of the left, gave orders for that wing to fall 


and the safety ofthe settlements. On one side it was 
contended that their enemies were daily increasing in 
numbers—that they would plunder the settlements of 
all kinds of property, and would accumulate the means 
of carrying on the war while they themselves would 
become weaker; that the harvest would soon 
be ripe, and would be gathered or destroyed by 
their enemies, and all their means of sustenance during 
the succeeding winter would fail; that probably all 
their messengers were killed, and as there had been 
more than sufficient time, and no assistance arrived, they 
would probably receive none, and consequently now 
was the proper time to make the attack. On the other 
side it was argued that probably some or all the messen- | 
gers may have arrived at head quarters, but that the ab- | 
sence of the Commander in chief may have produced | 
delay; that one or two weeks more may bring the de- 
sired assistance, and that to atteck the enemy, superior 
as they were in number, out of the limits of their own 
fort, would produce almost certain destruction to the 
settlement and themselves, and captivity and slavery— 
perhaps torture, to their wives and children. While 
these debates were progressing, five men belonging to 
Wyoming, but who, at that time, held commissions in 
the continental army, arrived at the Fort. They had 
received information that a force from Niagara had | 
marched to destroy the settlements on the Susquehanna, 
and being unable to bring with them any re-enforce- 
ments, they resigned their appointments and hastened 
immediately to the protection of their families. They | 
had heard nothing of the messengers, neither could 
they give any certain information as tothe probability | 
of relief. 
The prospects of receiving assistance became now | 
extremely uncertain. Theadvocates for the attack pre- | 
vailed in the council, and at dawn of day on the morn- | 
ing of the third of July, the garrison left the Fort, dnd | 
began their march up the river under the command of | 
Colonel Zebulon Butler. Having proceeded about two | 
miles, the troops halted for the purpose of detaching a | 
reconnoitering party to assertain the situation of the 
enemy. Col. Butler rode along the flank of the column 
to invite the volunteers for thisservice. Abraham Pike 
and an Irish gi offered their services, and they 
being the only volunteers, were accepted. The scout 
feund the enemy in possession of Fort Wintermoot and | 
occupying huts immediately around it; carousing in sup- 
posed security; but on their return to the advancing 
column, they met two strolling Indians by whom they 
were fired upon, and upon whom they immediately re- 
turned the fire without effect. The settlers hastened 
their march forthe attack, but the Indians had given | 
the alarm, and the advancing troops found the enemy | 
already formed in order of battle, a small distance from 
their fort, with their right flank covered by a swamp, 
and their left, resting upon the bank of the river. The | 
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back, in order to prevent being surrounded by the ene- 
my. At the same time Col. John Butler finding that 
the line of the settlers did not extend as far towards the 
river as his own, doubled that end of his Jine, which was 
protected by athick growth of brushwood, and having 
brought a party of his British regulars to act in column 
upon that wing, threw Col. Zebulon Butler’s troops in- 
to some confusion, 

The orders of Col. Denison for his troops to full 
back, having been understood by many to mean a re- 
treat, the troops began to retire in much disorder. The 
savages considered this asa flight, and commencing a 
most hideous yell, rushed forward with their rifles and 
tomahawks, and cut the retiring line to pieces. In this 
situation it was found impossible to rally and form the 
troops, and the rout became general. throughout the 
line. The settlers fled in every direction and were in- 
stantly followed by the savages, who killed or took 
prisoners. whoever came within their reach. Some 
succeded in reaching the iver and escaped by swim- 
ming across; and others fled to the mountains; and the 
savages, too much occupied with plunder, gave up the 
pursuit. When the first intelligence was received in 
the village of Wilkesbarre that the battle was lost, the 
women fled with their children to the mountains, on 
their way to the settlements on the Delaware, where 
many of them at length arrived after suffering extreme 
hardships... Many of the men who escaped the battle, 
together with their women and children who were un- 
able to travel on foot, took refuge in Wyoming Fort, 
and on the following day (July 4th,) Butler and Brandt 
at the head of their combined forces appeared before 
the fort and demanded its surrender. The garrison 
being without any efficient means of defence, surren- 
dered the fort on articles of capitulation, by which the 
settlers, upon giving up their fortifications, prisoners, 
and military stores, were to remain in the country un- 
molested, provided they did net again take up arms. 

In this battle about three hundred of the settlers 
were killed or missing, and from a great part of whom 
no intelligence wus ever afterwards received. ‘Ihe of- 
ficers killed were one Lieutenat Colonel, one Major, 
ten Captains, six Lieutenants, aid two Ensigns. 

A considerable number of the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent settlements onthe Susquehanna, who, from their 
attachment to the British cause, were denominated /o- 
ries, joined the British and savage troops previous to 
the battle, and exhibited instances of the most savage 
barbarity in the manner in which they carried on the 
war against their former neighbours and friends. One 
instance may serve to show the desperate feelings which 
those times produced. A short distance below the bat- 
tle ground there is a large island in the river called 
‘‘Monockonock Island.” Severalof the settlers, while 
the battle and pursuit continued, succeeded in swim- 
ming to this island, where they concealed themselves 


settlers immediately displayed their column, and form. | among the logs and brushwood upon it. Their arms 
ed in corresponding order; but as the enemy was much | had been thrown away in their flight, previous to their 
superior In numbers their line was much more exten- entering the river, so that they were in a manner de- 
sive. Pine woods and bushes covered the battle ground | fenceless. ‘wo of them in particular were concealed 
in consequence of which, the movements of the troops | near and in sight of each other. ‘While in this situation 
could nct be so quickly discovered, nor so well ascer- | they ebserved several of the enemy who had pursued 


tained. Col. Zebulon Butler had command of the right, 
and was opposed by Col. John Butler at the head of | 
the British troops on the left. Col. Nathan Denison | 


| and fired at them while they were swimming the river, 
preparing to follow them to the island with their guns. 
On reaching the island they immediately wiped their 


commanded the left, opposed by Brandt at the head of | guns and loaded them. One of them with his loaded 
his Indians on the enemy’s right. The battle commenc- | gun soon passed close by oné of these men who lay con- 
ed at about ferty rods distant, and continued about fif- | cealed from his view, and was immediately recognized 
teen mintues through the woods and brush without} by him to be the brother ef his companion who was 
tauch execution. At this time Brandt with his indians, | concealed near him, but who, being a tory, had joined 
having penetrated the swamp, turned the left flank of | the enemy, He passed slowly along, carefully exam- 
the settlers’ line, and with a terrible war-whoop and | jning every covert, and directly perceived his brother 
savage yell, made a desperate charge upon the troops in his place ef concealment. He suddenly stopped and 
Composing that wing, which fell very fast, and were im- | said, ‘soit is you, is it? His brother finding that he 
mediately cut to pieces with the tomahawk. Col. Den- | was discovered, immmediately came forward a few steps. 
ison haying ascertained that the savages were gaining | and falling on his knees, begged him to spare his lite, 
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promising to live with him and serve him, and even to | form a garrison in W yoming fort until the arrival of the 
be his slave as long as he lived, if he would only spare| main army. These troops not apprehensive of any 
his life. “All this is mighty good,” replied the savage | danger proceeded in an irregular manner along the 
hearted brother of the supplicating man, “but you area | small path which admitted the passage of single files 
d****d rebel; and deliberately presenting his rifle, | only, and were fired upon on the 20th of April by a 
shot him dead on the spot. The other settler made | body of Indians in ambush, while crossing the head of 


his escape from the island, and having related this fact, | Laurel Run, near the summit of the first mountain. In 
the tory brotherthought it prudent to accompany the | this attack, Capt. Davis, Lieut. Jones and four men, 
British troops on their return to Canada. | 


; were killed, and the remainder of the troops having re- 
The conditions of the capitulation were entirely dis- 
regarded by the British and sav 





treated a short distance, and formed for battle, succeed- 
e forces, and after the | ed in dispersing the Indians who fled after a few scat- 
fort was delivered up; all kinds of barbarities were com- | tering discharges, when the troops entered the Valley. 
mitted by them. The village of Wilkesbarre, consist- | The remains of Capt. Davis and Lieut. Jones were re- 
ing of twenty three houses, was burnt; men and their | moved to the burial ground in Wilkesbarre, where the 
wives were separated from each other and carried into | Brotherhood erected a rough stone monument with a 





captivity; their property was plundered and the settle- | 
ment laid waste. The remainder of the inhabitants 

were driven from the Valley, and compelled to proceed | 
on foot sixty miles through the great swamp almost 
without food or clothing. A number perislied in the 
journey, principally women and children—some died of 
their wounds, others wandered from the path in search 
of food and were lost, and those who survived, called 
the willderness through which they passed * The Shades 
of Death; an appellation which it has since retained.— 
On their way through the swamp, the unhappy fugi- 
gitives meta detachment of regular troops from the 
continental army under the command of Capt. Spalding, 
which in consequence of the representations made by 
the messengers, had been sent to the relief of the in- 
habitants at Wyoming; but as all was now lost, they 
returned to the Delaware, and the remnant of the in- 
habitants proceeded to their former homes in Connecti- 
cut. 

[Capt. Spalding and his company remained at 
Stroudsburg about four weeks,and learning that but few 
Indians continued at Wyoming came immediately to 
Wilkesbarre and took possession of the desolated coun- 
try, under the command of Col. Z. Butler, by whem 
they had been joined, together with some others of the 
settlers, about the time of their departure. Soon after 
their arrival, they built a fort onthe bank of the river 
a short distance below the centre of the present bo- 
rough of Wilkesbarre. This they occupied as a home 
about eleven months, when Gen, Sullivan and his army 
arrived. During this period small parties of Indians occa- 
sionally made their appearance, killing or taking prison- 
ers,all who were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. 
The Americans in return despatched an Indian whenev- 
er an opportunity presented itself. Sometime in March, 
1779, the fort was surrounded by about 250 Indians and 
painted tories. They commenced an attack upon the 
fort, but upon a cannon being fired by the garrison, the 
Indians with their abettors retreated, burning and de- 
stroying every thing of consequence befere them. On 
account of the superior numbers of the enemy, the 
Americans did not pursue them. } 

The battle and massacre at Wyoming having pro- 
duced much public sensation, the commander in chief 
of the American armies, sent a detachment of two thou- 
sand five hundred men under the command of Gen. 
Sullivan, to drive the British and Indians from that place 
and to lay waste the Indian country along the north- 
western frontier. These troops were to receive their 
military stores at Easton and to open a road through 
the swamp by which their baggage was to be transport- 
ed tothe Susquehanna. Some unexpected delay oc- 
curred in the departure of the expedition from the Dela- 
ware, and the inhabitants, many of whom had returned 
to Wyoming in anticipation of the protection to be af- 
forded by Gen. Sullivan’s army, were under apprehen- 
sions of an attack from lurking hordes of Indians who 
continued among the mountains notwithstanding the de- 
parture of the Canadian troops. To afford the requi- 
site protection in case of such an attack, a company of 
troops under the command of Major Powell, was direct- 
ed to march by the small path through the swamp, and 


suitable inscription over their graves. 

On the 22d of June, (1779, ) General Sullivan arrived 
with the main body of the troops. 

On the 22d day of July, a company of Pennsylvania 
militia, who had marched to Lackawaxen for the pro- 
tection of the settlements in that vicinity, were attacked 
by a body of one hundred & forty Indians, and between 
forty and fifty of the militia were either killed or made 
prisoners. 

Gen. Sullivan, having ascertained that the Canadian 
troops and their Indian allies had removed up the Sus- 
quehanna where they continued their plunders, resolv- 
ed to follow them, and if possible give them battle. Ac- 
cordingly on Saturday the 31st of July, his whole army 
departed from Wyoming and moved up the river on the 
eastern shore. His baggage occupied one hundred 
and twenty boats and two thousand horses, the former 
of which were arranged in regular order upon the river, 
& were propelled against the stream by soldiers with set- 
ting poles, having a sufficient guard of troops to accom- 
pany them. The horses, which carried the provisions 
for the daily subsistance of the troops, passed along the 
narrow path in single file, and formed a line extending 
about six miles. ‘The boats formed a beautiful appear- 
ance as they moved in order from their moorings and as 
they passed the Fort received a grand salute, which 
was returned by the loud cheers of the boat-men. The 
whole scene formed a military display surpassing any 
which had ever been exhibited at Wyoming, and was 
well calculated to form a powerful ingpression upon the 
minds of those lurking parties of savages which still 
continued to range upon the mountains from which all 
these movements were visible for many miles. Gen. 
Sullivan found the enemy, consisting of about one thou- 
sand men, collected near Newtown on the Tioga river, 
where they had strongly entrenched themselves behind 
a breastwork extending across a bend of the river, 
which covered their rear. In this position he attacked 
them on the 29th of August, and obtained a complete 
victory, having driven them from the breastwork across 
the river,whence they fled precipitately into the woods. 
He then proceeded into the Ind'an country, and having 
destroyed eighteen villages, and laid waste the country 
as far as the Genesee river, returned by the way of Tioga 


| Point to Wyoming. ‘The army arrived at Wyoming on 


the 7th of October, 1779—and on the following day an 
entertainment was given by order of Col. Butler. Onthe 
10th of this month the army left the Valley, and on the 
15th arrived at Easton 

After the return of Gen. Sullivan, several parties of 
Indians,stimulated by revenge for the losses theyhad sus- 
tained,continued to range among the mountains of Wy- 
oming in thirst of yengeance upon the white people, 
and occasionally caught, and tortured in the most cruel 
manner, any defenceless individuals who came in their 
way. Several companies of rustick troops were enlist- 
ed in the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania, to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against these incursions, and one 
from Northampton County, commanded by William 
Moyer, having proceeded on their march to Susque- 
hanna, were refreshing themselves at a small streamwhich 
falls into the Little Nescopeck Creek, a short distance a- 
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bove the village of Conyngham,when they were sudden- | Tsee the beal-fire flashing on yon height; 
ly attacked by a party consisting of forty Indians and one | Red bursts the volley on night’s startled noon: 
white man, who killed eleven of the company and mor- | They come! they come! fierce bands on rapine bound, 
tally wounded two others. As soon asthe troops could | With dusky brow and scalp-knife flashing bright. 
recover their guns, the fire was returned, and in the at- | Fly! Villagers! Adown the burden’d wind 
tack, ten of the Indians were killed, and re — \ Shrill sounds the fatal whoop! Pause not to glancebehind 
wounded. The Indians in their retreat carried away three | a 
prisoners, who however, escaped from them the next sen - po? Perey. are, 
night at Nanticoke, where the wounded Indian died. eae that , lid are fy oon oye 
The danger of Indian wars being in a freat measure Sead sealant wild a oe th ‘h . 3, cat 5 

removed, the inhabitants returned in great numbers to han Velen woes onde a ar _ ah : aon 
their possessions at Wyoming, where their settlements | wy opin t os A: aie en 

in flourished, and their Village was re-built. ee sraenagpening cities “ey ipl-emnante 
again ’ Why gaze, ye fugitives, yon woods between? _[seen? 

————— = Can aught in yon fierce blaze of your lov’d homes be 


Away! away! nor linger on that beach, 

In yonder eddy tosses the canoe, 

Some peaceful port ye yet may safely reach. 

In vain, in vain! there burst the death halloo, 

And see! dark forms the brake rush wildly through. 
Why mercy from those iron hearts beseech? 

Ah, heaven! what scene that shriilly whoop succeeds! 
Beneath the tomahawk—child—parent—sister-bleeds! 


Not then, on smiling plains, fair Wyoming, 
Awoke as now, the gloricus eye of morn; 

But pale forms on thy steep banks weltering: 

Thy home_in ruin—thy green forests torn— 

And here and there some bleeding swimmer borne 
Down the deep stream—all madly, buffeting 

For life, the wave—yet pausing oft to hear 

If still the ery of blood rang en his tortur’d ear! 









































WYOMING. : 
*** And is this Wyoming? O, Wyoming! » 
Am I within thy fairy bowers’ Are these 
The classic shades mine island bard doth sing 
So sweetly? Was it ’neath those dark green trees 
That Henry woo’d his Gertrude? Is this breeze 
That fans my brow with its cool morning wing, 
The same that ’mid the sweeping circle bore 
Dark Outallissis’ song around yon sunny shore? 


O vale of bliss! Though bosomed in the wild, 

Deep in the silent west, thou’rt not unsung, 

How oft o’er yon blue sea, while yet a child, 

O’er tales of thee enraptured have I hung, 

And roam’d, in fancy, these wild shades among: 

And now I smile to see thee, though exiled. 

Roll up ye mists of morn! that [ may view 

If of those dewy bowers, my childhoed’s dream be true! 


The same! Yet no! Not even the poet’s song, 

Or pencil’s skill, can sketch thy waters wide, 

Blue Susquehanna! as thou sweep’st along 

Through those wild woods that wave upon thy side; 
Here dashing o’er the rocks in crested pride; 

There stealing silently the shades among; 

Here hiding thy bright ripples ’midst the trees; 
There flashing to the sun, and foaming to the breeze! 


Genius of Europe! Look’st thou on the Rhine 

With bold-swept lute and wildly beaming eyes? 

Do Thames’ bright waters in thy numbers shine? 

So oft? so brilliantly? Awake! Arise! 

The western world unveils its mysteries: 

Come to these forests! Turn that glance of thine 

On these majestic waters as they gleam! 

What is thy wildest flood to them’—a brook! a stream! 


One solitary lute has sung of thee, 

Fair Susquehanna! while by bright Garonne 

A hundred bards awake their minstrelsy; 

Praising its beauties at the set of sun. 

Yet, oh! through yonder mists uprolling dun, 
How grandly wave your forests to the sky, 

Fresh as when first chaotic glooms uncurl’d, 

And shew’d to angels’ eyes the new created world. 


And silent as that world, these woods! there wakes 
No shout from far; that early banquetter 

The bee, to his wild flowers amid the brakes, 
Hums gaily past; the wild birds also stir, 

But still in yon far town, the villager 

Is wrapt insleep; abroad the wild deer takes 

A quiet glance, for in his native woods 

He hears no hunter’s step stir on his solitudes. 


Dew-diamonds fall around me from the trees, 

And morning flow’rets peep from forth the maze 

Of the wild woods around; but what are these? 
Iheedthem not. With fix’d glance still I gaze 

On yon bright flood! Alas! far fiercer blaze 

Than now illumes thy wave, my fancy sees, 

Fair river! though thus smilingly you flow, 

Asif on thy green banks ne’er woke the wail of woe! 
Rush o’er my soul the horrors of that night, 

When on thy blood-stained wave pale look’d the moon! 


And there were dark forms on yon jutting steep, 
Watching, in triumph grim, the wreck they made, 
With bloody hands, and eyes that ne’er may weep; 
And high in air the bleeding scalp display’d, 
Shew’d dripping red the long dark glossy braid, 
That once, in gentle hearts, moved passion deep. 
Ah! where was she whose brow that ringlet wore? 
See her amid the slain, on yonder ghastly shore. 


And you, pale wand’rers, sad remains of all! 

I see you rushing through the distant glade; 

In vain upstarting at the bugle’s call, 

Your gallant friends their bannered files displayed. 

Bravely they fell amid the bloody raid, 

And many a traitor’s course has marked their fall— 

Move on! the Shades of Death receive you now; 

There, deeper clouds than those shall gather round 
your brow! 


There Famine waits with visage, haggard—pale, 

To haunt you in your night-march through the gloom; 
There sly illusion seeks her maby vale, 

With flitting lights to lure you to your doom; 

There cold upon your cheeks the poison-rheum « 
Shall fall from baneful trees, that taint the gale. 

Rise, Delaware! Where do thy waters roll? 


Shine on their march at morn, and cheer their fainting 
soul, 


*Tis past! and ever past be that fell scene! 

Ah! lovely bowers! ye were not made for war! 
Ne’er may your wave reflect a redder sheen 

Than the mild twinkle of the morning star; 

Ne’er on this breeze may harsher music jar, 

Than hunters’ merry shout from forest green; 
The sheep-bell’s distant tinkle on the gale, 

Or, whistling wild at eve, the wish-ton-wish’s wail. 


And here, at eve, let sylvan lovers roam, 

Where once disturbed the woods, the battle cry; 

Borne down the wave, let the soft flute-note come, 

In sweet accordance with those lovers’ sigh; 

Or let some exile lone go musing by, 

On the far beauties of his island home; 

Yet turning to find solace in the scene, 

For Albion’s broomy bourns, or Erin’s hills of green! 
{ Belvidere Spollo. } Desmonn. 
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PENNSBURY. 


{Kxtract from the Mem. of H. S. of Pa, by J. F. Watson.] 


| and places about house be cleanly and orderly kept: so 
let me see thy conduct and contrivance about greunds 
and farm accommodations. 1 hope the barge is kept 

It has been matter of surprise to some, why Penn safely. Let Ralph take the lower grounds of the gar- 
so soon provided for a country residence, even when | den, and the other, his helper, the upper grounds and 
suciety for mutual benefit was so necessary at the early courts—have too a convenient well, or pump, for the 
rise of Philadelphia: A cause may perhaps be found | several offices. 
in his predilections for a country Life, as expressed in “I desire that a pair of handsome plain steps be 
his admirable letter of Fumily Counsel, to wit: “Let | made at the landing right against the house, also the 
my children (he said) be husbandmen and house-wives. | bridge more passable going to John Rowland’s, unless 
This leads to consider tlie works of God and nature, and | one over the creek near the New England people may 
diverts the mind from being taken up with the vain arts | be better done. 
and inventions of a luxurious world. Of cities and; «| would have a walk to the falls [meaning in the 
towns of concourse beware. The world is apt to stick | direction to them] and to the point where S. H.’sson 
close to those whe have lived and get wealth there. built, cleared soastwo may walka foot. It would be pleas- 
A country life and estate I like best for my children.” ant if the oJd Jndian paths were cleared up. 

A letter of Willian Penn says, the place cost him| «Pray, secure the refusal of the New England peo- 
7000/,and he intended to settle permanently there saying, | ple’s farms—1 have some in my eye that will buy them. 
“1 should have returned to it in 786 or ’89 at furthest.” ‘Let there be a two-leafed coor back, and havea 

In 1705, he says, “ whether1 surrender to the crown, ; new one in one for the front, as the present is most ugly 
or not, shall make no difference as to my coming and | and low. I would have a rail and banisters before both 
inhabiting. there”’—he says he bought there of an old | fronts. The pales will serve round, though they are 
Indizn king. Of course it wasa royalty once! It was sad ones. 
called Sapassin. | ‘The 19th of $d month, 1685, he writes and says, “ I 

The original tract of Pennsbury contained, in 1684, | Jike all thou hast sent me. 1 hope they go on with the 
about 8431 acres, from which were abstracted at various | howses and gardens, and let them finish that which is 
times afterwards about 1888 acres granted to others, | puilt as fast as they can. The partition between the left 
and 400 acres besides to Arthur Ceok, a public friend parlour and the great room the servants used to eat in 
of Philadelphia. | should be wainscotted up. The doors had best be 

At this place William Penn had a mansion, some- | large between the other parlour and the withdrawing 
times called his “ palace,’ some of the finer materials of | room. 
which were made in England. ‘There he made the “If the cattle of Col. Lloyd’s are not brought home 


| 
| 





country residence of his family, when here in 1700-1, 
seeing there much company in his public capacity. 
‘The mansion and outhouses were neglected afterwards 
in bis absence. <A water reservoir on the top of the 
mansion got to leaking, and otherwise it fell into pre- 
mature decay, so that it was determined, at last, to pull 
it down and erect a better in its place. ‘This house 
was taken down just before the war of Independence. 
The length of that war, and the final exclusion of that 
family from its former government, prevented any re- 
building. After the peace, the whole estate was sold 
out of the Penn family, and all that now remains on the 
premises to mark the former location is the present 
frame dwelling-house of Richard Crozier, the same 
‘which had been Penn’s brew-louse. 


Having had, in my possession, the book of MS. let- | 


ters from William Penn to James Harrison, his chief 


steward—i.¢. his general agent of the years 1681 to | 


1687,—[vide the letters in form in my MS. Annals, pa- 
ges 164 to 171, in the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia.} Ihave here selected such extracts, as will serve 
to show the character df the houses, &c. once made or 
intended, as the residence of the proprietary and his 
future*generations, to wit: 

In August, 1684, he says, he sends Ralph, his garden- 
er, some walnut-trees to set, and some seeds of his own 
raising which are rare good. He urges Ralph to stick 
to his garden, and to get the yards fenced in, and doors 
to them. 
cheese, shoes, &c.—some beer at £10 a tun, and some 
wine. 

On the 18th of 11th month, 1684-5, he says, “I have 
sent herewith feur servants, three carpenters, and a 
gardener; he had three more, but they failed him. 1 
would (says he) have a kitchen, two larders, a wash- 
house, a room to iron in, a brew-house, and a Milan 
oven for baking, a stable for twelve horses; all my rooms 
I would have nine feet high, and my stables eleven feet, 
and overhead half a story. What you can, do with bricks. 
What you can’t, doit with good timbers, and case them 
with clap boards, about five feet, which will serve other 
things, and we can brick it afterwards.” [Probably 
this was never done so afterwards, and furnished a 
cause of premature decay. ] 

** Pray, let the court-yard be levelled, and the fields 


By an Irish ship, he says, he sends butter, | 





from Maryland, dissolve the bargain, because 1 will 

supply beef from Ireland. ‘The last I sent went by way 
of Barbadoes. 

| ‘© Let Ralph this fall get twenty young poplars of 

about 18 inches round, beheaded to 20 feet, to plant in 

the walk below the steps to the water. 

‘*‘] mentioned the kinds ef outhouses wanied, but I 
know how to shift. Lamaman of Providence tost to 
and fro.” 

‘Lhe 11th of 5th month, 1685, he writes and says, 
* tell Ralph I must depend on his perfecting his gar- 
dens—hay dust [is not this seed’] from Long Island, 
such as J sowed in my court-yard, is the best for our 
fields. 1 will send divers seeds for gardens and fields. 
About the house may be laid out into fields and grass, 
which is sweet and pleasant. I trust to provide myself at 
/my coming with carpenters, husbandmen, and brick- 
layers and makers. 1 hope care is had of my three 
(mares and their colts. 1 intend more when 1 come, 

and a fine horse. A good dairy my wife will love.” 

| The 4th of 8th month, 1685, he says, “I hear poor 
Ralph is dead. Let Nicholas then follow it (the gar- 
den) diligently, andI will reward him. Do not much 
hiring of carpenters and joiners. ‘That I sent will do. 
| Assure my servants, if they prove faithful and diligent, 
|I will be kind to them in land and other things at my 
‘return. By this ship, 1 purpose to send some haws, 
| hazle-nuts, walnuts, garden seeds, &c, 
In another letter he says, ** 1 have now sent a garden- 
er [in place of Ralph deceased] with requisites. Let 
/ him have help of two or three men when needful. He 
is to have his passage paid and £50, and 60 acres of 
land at 3 years, and a month in each year to himself. 
He to train me a man anda boy. There comes alsoa 
Dutchman, a joiner and a carpenter, that is to work 
/150 days, and pay me 5 or £7 country money, for £7 
| sterling Jent him. Let him wainscot and make tables 
and stands: hut chiefly help on the outhouses, because 
| we shall bring much furniture.” 
| I would have Nicholas (the gardener) have as many 
roots and flowers next spring by transplanting them 
out of the woods, as he can.” 

7th of 9th month, 1685, he writes and says, “] am 
glad the Indian fields bore so well. Lay as much down 
as you can with hay dust, and clear away the wood up 
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the river to open a prospect upwards as well as down- 
wards. Get some weoden chairs of walnut with long 
backs, and two er three eating-tables for 12, 8, and 
5 persons with falling leaves to them.” 

17th ef 9th month, 1685, he says, ‘*P. Ford has sent 
James Reed more trees, seeds, and sciences (scions), 
which James my gardener here bought. ‘Tell James I 
would have him lay in a good stock before lhe parts 
with any thing I send him. I would send free stones 
for the steps, if he had the dimensions. What 
you build is best done with bricks. The man I sent 
can make them. A better kitchen would do well with 
milk-bouse, stable, &c. but all by degrees. There is 
gravel for walks, that is red at Philadelphia, near the 
swamp. In what you build, let there be low lodgings 
over head of eight feet. Let all be uniform and not a 
secu, from the house. Get and plant as much quick as 
you can about fields, and lay them out large, at least 
12 acres in each.” 

In 1686, he writes, ‘I send a wheelwright, who.can 
also work as acarpenter. I should be glad to seea 
draft of Pennsbury, [and so might we!] which an artist 
would quickly make, with the landscape of the house, 
outhouses, their proportions and distance from each 
other. Tell me how the peach and apple orchards 
bear. Of what are the outhouses built, and how they 
stand to the house. Pray don’t let the fronts of the 
house be common. Lleave thee whether to go on with 
my sons’ land above Welcome Creek or no.” 

Such is the early history of the munificent expendi- 
tures and intentions of Penn. 

A letter of Wm. Penn’s to James Logan of the 25d 
of 5th mo. 1700, then at Pennsbury, says, that because 
of an injury done his leg, he is unable to meet the coun- 
cil, &c. and therefore desires that four of the council, 
the collector and minister, and witnesses, to come up to 
him by his barge, which he will send to Burlington. 
He addstoo, ‘let the Indians come hither and send in 
the boat more rum, and the match coats, and let the 
council adjourn fo this place. Here will be victuals.” 
At this time he speaks also of his coach or “ calash”’ 
and horsegethen in Philadelphia, and of his man John 
(a black man) to drive it. 

The above letter seems to indicate an assemblage, 
or gathering fora treaty. It would seem there must 
have been a plurality of such Indian assemblages, for in 
1701, John Richardson, in his journal, tells of his being 
there when many Indians and chiefs were then fo revive 
their covenants with Wm. Penn before his return home. 
There they received presents, held their cantico or 
worship by dancing around a fire prepared on the 
ground. 

In 1708-4, when young William Penn came to this 
country, there assembled as many as one hundred Indi- 
ans and nine kings at Pennsbury, to greet his arrival 
there. 

After Penn had gone back to England, the Penns- 
bury place was retained some time in hopes of his re- 
turn, but as they found this less and less probable, it 
was rented in 1707 merely to keep it in occupancy, 
to Col. Quarry of the customs for £40 a year for house 
and gardens only, on condition he should keep it in re- 
pair, and be ready to render it back when required. 
But almost as soon as he agreed he relinquished it, from 
hearing of Penn’s embarrassments by ‘ the claim of the 
Fords.” In 1708 Wm. Penn writes, saying, ‘‘let Wm. 
Watson that comes from Bristol, keep all in order till 
we come.’”” 

Penn’s furniture remained Jong at Pennsbury after | 
hisdeath. And atall times there was preserved a set | 
room for the use of any of the Proprietaries when they | 
should visit them. Charles Thomson talked of seeing | 
Penn’s bed when he was there. Mrs. D. Logan saw | 
there his quilt of white holland quilted with green silk 
in figures by Letitia. A gentleman of Bucks County 
told me it was understood that for years it was deemed | 
a kind of pious stealth to bear off some of the articles— | 
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one of them had the mantle piece, much prized, and 
another had his plush breeches; his clock and secretary 
desk are still known. 

Pennsbury in former times used to be much visited 
by persons from Burlington. Withthem the idea was 
very prevalent that the mansion hada“ fish pond,” on 
the top of it. The story doubtless arose from its hav- 
ing had originally a leaden reservoir there to retain 
water as asecurity against fire. As early as the year 
1700 I saw that Wm. Penn spoke of the house as leak- 
ing, saying, “‘ it suffers in great rains; send Lessel up to 
mend the leads if he dare undertake it, speedily’’—and 
when in England in 1701, he says to James Logan, 
‘mind that the leads are mended.” 

In the year 18261 made a short visit to Pennsbury 
to see the remains of what had been Penn’s palace. I 
shall here set down some of my notes then made. 

“ These to the feeling heart are hallowed haunts 
Though but in ruins seen and faintly traced.” 

Our approach to the place, through the manor, pre- 
sented a general Jevel and rich soil; and from the river 
side the aspect of the country was low and tame, such 
as would never attract the notice of passengers passing 
in the daily steam-boats. “The Welcome Creek,” was 
no longer known as such, but we found it half a mile 
south of the mansion, dammed acress, and sluiced at its 
mouth—near there we ascertained that the land of Ro- 
bert Crozier was so productive as to produce twenty 
three bushels of wheat to the acre, and four hundred 
and thirty-six bushels of rye from eleven bushels seed 
on fifteen acres. Welcome Creek once five feet deep; 
now shallow, originally went round Pennsbury farm so 
as tohave made it into an island in high tides—over 
these Penn once had bridges “ going to Mr. Rowland’s” 
and the other “ towards the New England people’s.” 

The original front of the mansion—standing back se- 
venty yards from the shore, was sixty feet long and its 
depth forty feet; the line of the good old wall is still to 
be traced by digging a little under the present grassy 
surface. Only a part of it had a cellar, some of it 
still laying open. The garden, a sloping one, lay in 
front of the house, and the offices were in a front line 
with the mansion, having a lane still there of forty feet 
wide, which separated them from the house. The 
brew-house and malt-house under the same roof, equal 
to fifty feet by thirty-five feet, were the nearest to the 
lane. The well still used, was in the middle of the said 
lane. The only remaining building is the frame brew- 
house, the malt-house in its rear being pulled down, 
and that house was repaired as a temporary dwelling at 
the time they pulled down the mansion. The founda- 
tion of the offices, now a garden plot, covered an area 
of about one hundred feet along the front of the river, 
north of the mansion, and extended back about sixty 
feet westward. These facts in general, 1 learned from 
Robert Crozier, who was born on the premises. Along 
the lane is a long row of ancient cherry trees; English 
red-hearts. Along the lawn fronting the original man- 
sion, near the river, are the stumps of a triple row of 
great walnut trees. The mether of Robert Crozier, an 
aged woman, had many traditions torelate. The back 
part of the mansion had a long piazza in the rear; one 
room was called the spirit room, because it was always 
kept locked as the proprietaries’ bed room, &c. and 
from its being so perpetually closed, it was deemed to 
have been haunted.. It was hung with tapestry, which 
all decayed by neglect or want of air. This was also 
confirmed to me by the present Joseph Hopkinson, 
Esq. who remembered to have so seen it when he wasa 
boy. Like those who had preceded me, I brought 
away a relic—a piece of the carved capital of the pi- 
laster once at the front door. 


During the past week, the weather has been exces- 
sively warm—the thermometer being for several suc- 
cessive days above 90°, and on some occasions as high as 
98°. An unusual number of deaths have occurred from 
drinking cold water 
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We offer to our readers, this weck, a highly interest- 
We perceive that the appeal we ventured, a few | ing passage of a curious and entertaining book, entitled 


weeks since, to address to the citizens of Pennsylvania | +4 Sketch of the History of Wyoming, by the late Isaac 
in behalf of the “‘Reeisrex,” has found admission into 


many useful prints which are circulated extensively 
over the state. The Editors, in whose papers it has been 
inserted, have (without exceptien, we think, ) expressed 
their warm approbation of our humble efforts to devel- 


A. Cuarman, Esq.” The text of the book generally— 
elucidated as it is, with a few notes and copious appen- 
dix—is distinguished for clearness and precision of nar- 
rative. We have been gratified in the perusal of it by 


finding the simple annals of an exiguous section of the 
ope the history and resources of Pennsylvania, & recom- | state, related in a style more perspicuous and pleasant 


mended the “Register” to patronage in the strongest than that of many histories of sounding pretensions.— 

language they could employ. So general an expression The extract we have made, isan account of the memo- 
of kindness and good-will, we confess, we were not pre- | rable battle and massacre in Wyoming by the Indians, 
pared to expect; and if any thing short of an augment. | and their subsequent destruction or victorious repulse 
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ed subscription list could animate an Editor to diligence 
and preserve his spirits unimpaired, it is such testimo- | 
nies to his deserts from his contemporaries. ‘To each 
and all who have thus contributed to aid in the circula- 
tion of our paper we return our hearty thanks. 

By turning to the first number of the first volume, | 
our readers willsee the range of subjects comprehend- | 
ed in our design. Our paper was emphatically intend- 
ed to be what the name implies, a Register of Pennsy/- 
vania—not a register of party politics, or of topics of | 
transient and fleeting interest—but of transactions and 
facts relating to the past, present, and future condi- 
tion of this state, and which—though some of them 
might be national in their character or interesting to 
the citizens of other states, yet having a particular or 
incidental reference to this—might prove amusing as 
matters of abstract inquiry, or practically and perma- 
nently useful. The great objects of the paper have been 
steadily kept in view, and, we believe, some light has 
been thrown on all the subjects enumerated in the 
prospectus. Many topics remain connected with our 
antiquities which require and will receive additional il- 
lustration in subsequent numbers. Among these may 
be noted some particulars of our revolutionary story 
and state jurisprudence, including some account of the 
expenses of legal proceedings in early times; the varia- 
tions in our judicial tribunals with biographies of emi- 
nent jurists; and more particular accounts of associations 
in this city. But our ambition is net circumscribed to 
the single point of elucidating the early annals of the 
state. We shall present, as we have heretofore done, 
every thing we may deem necessary to a complete his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, omitting no fact which may tend 
to exhibit our wealth and resources—our present inter- 
ests and probable future destiny. In thus, we hope ju- 
diciously mingling the events of the past with those of 
the present—in thus presenting both sides of our his- 
torical picture, the one in colouring fresh and bright, 
with its beauties and defects palpably discernible; the 
other a little obscured or at at least mellowed by the ef- | 
fects of time—fatigue cannot spring from monotony, nor 
can amusement be prevented but by indifference. As 
a history, at once full, diversified and pleasant; ene that 
enters into speculation as well as narrative; that appre- 
hends no loss of dignity from descending into laughable 
anecdete and common life; the Register looks fer sup- 
port from every Pennsylvanian who loves his birth- 


place, and contemplates with veneration the memory of 
his forefathers. 


by Gen. Sullivan. This portion of the narrative having 
been carefully compared with a Journal, considered en- 
tirely accurate, kept by Col. Jenkins during the period 
of these disasters in which he was a perticipant, may be 


| regarded as authentic in every essential particular. Our 
| readers, on this occasion, will welcome as opportune the 


poetical effusion prompted by a visit to Wyoming, 
which we have likewise transferred to our columns, be- 
cause it relates to the principal incident of the narra- 
tive, and displays the glow of interest which may be im- 
parted to the events of our historic page. Some parts 
of the piece breathe the true language of genuine poet- 
ry. The apostrophe to Europe, and the allusion to 
Campbell— 
“One solitary lute has sung of thee 
Fair Susquehanna !” 

are happy, and several of the concluding stanzas emi- 
nently beautiful. 





Messrs. E, L. Canrx & Hart have just published 
a thick octavo, containing upwards of eight hundred 
pages, entitled *‘“nnals of Philadelphia.’ * \t is difficult 
to say witheut a more elaborate inspection than we have 
yet been able to give it, the precise nature of its con- 
tents. They indeed must be as various as the persons, 
scenes, and times, attempted to be described and pour- 
trayed. Many passages which we have read,are amusing 
and curieus; and we hupe, hereafter, to enrich our pa- 
ges with copieus extracts of what may appear to be the 
most striking or piquant. It certainly brings a vast ac- 
cession to our stock of local adventure and personal an- 
ecdote, and Mr. Watson deserves our gratitude for his 
diligence. Whatever may be thought of the book as a 
composition, it is entitled to respectful consideration for 
the authenticity of its materials, the minuteness and ac- 
curacy of its details; and the reverence it professes, and 
is calculated to excite, for the ‘olden times.” The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania has not hesitated to give 
it the following warm recommendation: 


‘* Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, June 7, 1830, 
Ata stated meeting held this evening, it was 
Resolved, that the Society being informed, that John F. Wat- 
son, Esq. one of its members, was about to publish a work entitled 
“Annals of Philadelphia” which having been examined, and found 
to be authentic, curious, and highly imteresting in many respects, 
it is recommended to the patronage of those who feel an attach- 
ment te our city, and take an interest in its primitive character. 
Ordered that a copy of this resolution be furnished to John F. 
Watson, Esq. 
ROBERTS VAUX, Vice President. 
J.F. FISHER, Sec. P. T.” 
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